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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


He  chose  David  also  his  servant,  and  took  him  away 
from  the  sheepfolds,  that  he  might  feed  Jacob  his  people, 
and  Israel  his  inheritance.  So  he  fed  them  with  a  faithful 
and  true  heart,  and  ruled  them  prudently  with  all  his 
power. — Psalm  Ixxviii.  71. 


T^HILE  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
'  ^  lying  in  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  long  journey  to  its  last  resting-place,  Phillips 
Brooks  preached  a  sermon  from  this  text.  As  I 
try  this  morning  to  give  my  inadequate  interpre- 
tation of  Lincoln's  life  and  its  significance  to 
our  age,  I  can  do  no  better,  I  am  sure,  than  to 
use  the  text  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  preach- 
ers chose  as  a  fitting  characterization  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  men. 

Phillips  Brooks  with  his  prophetic  soul,  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  was  one  of  a  comparatively  few 
who  even  after  the  horrible  deed  that  dealt 
Lincoln  his  deathblow,  recognized  and  proclaimed 
his  supreme  greatness.  As  the  years  have  gone  on, 


that  greatness  has  become  clearer  and  clearer, 
and  in  the  last  five  years,  one  of  the  results,  I 
think,  of  the  Great  War  has  been  that  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character  and  personality  has  in- 
creased many  fold.  Into  precise  and  definite 
relief,  against  the  background  of  fear  and  hate, 
of  destruction,  and  misunderstanding,  and  con- 
fusion, has  been  thrown  the  commanding  and 
dominating  figure  of  this  great  shepherd  and 
father,  with  his  faithful  and  true  heart,  and  all 
his  powers  pledged  and  dedicated  in  prudent  rule. 

I  approach  my  task  of  interpretation  with  the 
less  hesitation,  because  in  the  past  few  months  I 
have  read  and  re-read  many  times — together 
with  much  that  has  long  been  in  print — the  re- 
cent masterly  presentation  of  Lincoln's  life  by 
Lord  Charnwood,  the  life  of  the  great  democrat 
by  a  devoted  English  Liberal ;  and  because  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  that  other  English  picture 
of  him  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  stage, 
John  Drinkwater  has  given  to  the  world  in  his 
absorbingly  impressive  play. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  these  English  attempts 
to  portray  Lincoln — the  great  hero  of  America's 
struggle  for  the  noblest  cause — came  at  a  time 
when  England  was  passing  through  as  fiery  a 
trial  for  a  cause  she  felt  to  be  as  noble,  that  they 
grip  us  with  so  keen  a  sense  of  their  vitality,  and 
that  they  seem  indeed,  after  all  our  various  knowl- 
edge and  opinion  of  Lincoln,  to  re-create  for  us 


this  great  man  with  his  immense  power  of  hard 
work,  his  unfahering  pursuit  of  what  seemed  to 
him  right,  his  directness  and  simpUcity  of  vision. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  these  are  times  when  the 
cry  we  oftenest  hear  is  for  leadership  that  we  turn 
so  eagerly  and  with  a  sense  of  such  satisfaction  to 
these  freshly  re-taught  lessons  of  Lincoln's  fail- 
ures and  successes,  his  patience,  his  modesty,  his 
serene  optimism,  and  his  supreme  personality 
with  its  extraordinarily  combined  elements. 

Lincoln  was  at  once  a  stern  leader  and  a  sym- 
pathetic friend;  at  once  greatly  ambitious  and 
self-effacing,  self-coniident  and  yet  modest,  de- 
cided and  yet  deferent,  buoyant  but  with  inter- 
vals of  gloom,  contemplative  yet  possessed  of 
great  power  to  accomplish  results.  "So  he  fed 
the  people  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart,  and 
ruled  them  prudently  with  all  his  power." 

We  ought  to  know  much  more  than  most  of  us 
do  about  Lincoln.  Over  and  over  again,  as  the 
greatness  and  worth  of  his  character  have  grown 
upon  me,  have  I  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
how  ignorant  most  of  us  are  about  him.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  a  vague  idea  reinforced  by  many 
legends,  of  the  hardships  of  his  boyhood,  of  his 
struggle  for  an  education.  We  know  in  a  most 
general  way  of  his  somewhat  obscure  career  as  a 
lawyer  in  Illinois,  and  of  his  sudden  emerging 
into  light  upon  his  election  as  President.  We 
accept  complacently  the  greatness  of  mind  and 


heart  which  he  unfolded  under  fierce  trial,  the 
patience  with  which  he  persisted  in  his  purpose 
to  save  the  Union,  the  charity  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  South,  the  depth  of  his  resentment 
against  slavery  and  of  his  resolve  to  be  rid  of  it, 
and  the  tragedy  of  his  untimely  taking-off  with 
the  resulting  loss  of  his  powerful  influence  in  the 
sadly  confused  period  of  reconstruction.  All 
these  elements  of  his  story  we  know  somewhat 
hazily. 

But  we  are  quite  unaware  of  the  real  hard- 
ships of  his  boyhood  in  a  pioneer  country,  of  his 
great  loneliness  of  mind  and  soul  when  no  one 
understood  or  cared  to  understand  the  long,  long 
thoughts  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  fact  that,  until 
he  died,  the  thought  of  his  early  life  was  posi- 
tively repugnant  to  him;  that  he  treasured  no 
memories  of  youth's  vanished  joys,  and  was  not 
even  happy  at  having  overcome  great  difficulties  ; 
that  he  once  said  to  an  inquiring  reporter,  "My 
early  life  can  all  be  condensed  into  a  single  sen- 
tence, 'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.'  " 

And  we  do  not  appreciate  the  slow  growth  of 
that  character,  and  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  came  during  the  years  when  he  was 
a  little-known  attorney  in  Illinois ;  nor  how  what 
we  sometimes  call  Providence  seems  to  have  had 
a  hand  in  bringing  it  about  that  this  man,  who 
in  1849,  after  a  short  term  in  Congress,  left 
politics  with  nothing  much  to  distinguish  him 


from  many  other  praiseworthy,  self-made  men  of 
good  sound  views,  ten  years  later  returned  to 
public  life  with  a  strain  of  something  quite  un- 
common— of  something  like  the  genius  of  states- 
manship— added  to  his  good  sound  views.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  set  aside  the  idea  that  the  hand  of 
Providence  did  raise  up  Lincoln  to  protect  the 
country  in  her  worst  need. 

Least  of  all  do  we  truly  appreciate  how  great  he 
was  in  the  four  awful  years  of  war ;  how  his  fidel- 
ity to  principle  was  unswerving  in  the  face  of  hos- 
tility, criticism,  ridicule,  impatience ;  how  hardly 
an  action  of  his  went  unquestioned  and  unop- 
posed ;  how  throughout  the  war  the  North  was  in 
danger  continually  from  disunion,  hesitation,  and 
quick  reaction ;  how  he  was  a  leader  who  did  not 
seem  ever  to  be  hurrying  his  people  nor  yet  to  be 
always  looking  to  see  if  he  were  followed,  but 
who  just  went  groping  humanly  forward  among 
countless  obstacles,  guided  by  such  principles  of 
good  sense  and  of  right  as  in  the  long  run  per- 
haps would  be  approved  by  the  maturer  thought 
of  the  majority.  We  are  prone  to  forget  the 
patience  with  which  he  met  delays  and  obstacles 
with  his  generals  and  advisors ;  how  he  waited 
for  the  precise  opportunity,  eager  as  he  was  for  a 
vigorous  military  policy,  before  he  made  changes 
in  command;  with  what  deference  he,  who  had 
decided  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  of- 
fered advice.    Few  statesmen  have  so  often  stood 


waiting  and  restrained  themselves  by  sheer  will- 
power till  the  rare  moment  of  action  should 
come. 

Nor  do  we  begin  to  realize  to  the  full  his  feeling 
about  slavery  and  his  resulting  acts.  He  hated 
slavery.  And  yet  earnest  Republicans  could  say, 
and  did,  "The  President  has  no  sound  anti- 
slavery  sentiment."  But  with  his  hatred  of 
slavery  he  mingled  no  passion  of  moral  indigna- 
tion against  the  slave-owners,  for  he  felt  that  the 
whole  country  was  an  accomplice  in  their  guilt. 
We  must  know  all  these  things  before  we  can 
realize  what  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
meant  to  him.  We  must  know,  for  example, 
what  he  frankly  told  his  Cabinet;  that  in  his 
great  perplexity  before  the  battle  of  Antietam  he 
had  gone  on  his  knees  and,  like  a  child,  had 
promised  that  if  a  victory  were  given,  he  would 
consider  it  a  sign  for  him  to  move  forward.  "You 
may  think  it  strange  that  I  have  in  this  way  sub- 
mitted the  disposal  of  matters,"  he  said,  "but 
God  has  decided  this  question  in  favor  of  the 
slaves." 

And  one  more  quality  of  his  which  most  of 
us  do  not  appreciate,  is  revealed  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  South.  It  was  justice  and  charity 
incarnate.  We  ought  to  know  that  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war  he  drafted  a  proclamation 
by  which  the  Southern  States  were  to  be  offered 
$400,000,000,  to  be  settled  in  proportion  to  the 


property  in  slaves  which  each  State  had  lost;  we 
should  reflect  how  happy  might  have  been  the 
work  of  reconstruction  if  it  could  have  been 
guided  by  a  man  whose  rare  aberrations  from  the 
path  of  practical  politics  were  of  this  kind.  "You 
are  all  opposed  to  me,"  he  said  sadly  when  his 
Cabinet  greeted  this  plan  of  his  with  unanimous 
dissent. 

And  we  ought  to  know  that  one  of  his  last 
recorded  utterances — at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  with 
Grant  present — on  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
when  there  was  much  talk  of  the  popular  demand 
for  persecution  and  bloody  work  in  treating  the 
rebels,  was :  "No  one  need  expect  me  to  take  any 
part  in  hanging  or  killing  any  of  these  men,  even 
the  worst  of  them.  We  must  extinguish  our  re- 
sentments, if  we  expect  harmony  and  union. 
There  is  too  much  desire,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
us,  to  be  masters,  to  dictate  to  those  States,  to 
treat  those  people  not  as  fellow-citizens ;  there  is 
too  little  respect  for  their  rights." 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  we  must  know  in 
our  growing  appreciation  of  Lincoln,  to  which 
we  ought  to  turn  for  help  and  confidence  in  times 
when  we  long  for  leadership.  Our  needs  and  our 
conditions,  to  be  sure,  are  different;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  human  liberty  are  the  same, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  leadership 
are  not  outgrown.  We  have  a  right — indeed,  it 
is  our  duty — in  times  like  these  to  point  as  a 


perpetual  standard  to  his  toleration  of  all  inter- 
ests and  views,  to  his  patient  moderation  and 
wise  open-mindedness,  to  his  freedom  from 
rancor  and  the  absence  of  malice  from  his 
thoughts,  to  his  moral  courage  and  to  his  essen- 
tial democracy.  It  is  our  duty  on  one  hand  to 
warn  against  all  leadership  that  indiscriminately 
denounces,  keeps  class  feelings  awake  and  rest- 
less, forgets  the  bonds  of  fellow-citizenship,  and 
spreads  distrust  and  despisal  of  government.  It 
is  our  duty  on  the  other  hand  to  scout  all  leader- 
ship which  is  quick  to  serve  powerful  and  monied 
interests,  and  ignores  the  purposes  and  welfare 
of  the  great  majority.  We  must  demand  in  these 
times  of  readjustment  that  respect  for  rights, 
that  acknowledgment  of  duties,  that  striving  for 
justice,  that  understanding  for  humanity,  and 
that  love  of  fellow-men  which  made  Lincoln  a 
leader  who  indeed  "fed  the  people  with  a  faithful 
and  true  heart,  and  ruled  them  prudently  with 
all  his  power." 

Because  he  was  democratic  and  because  he  was 
religious,  in  the  deepest  meaning  of  those  two 
great  words,  his  heart  was  faithful  and  true,  and 
his  power  was  exerted  prudently.  Let  me  speak, 
then,  before  I  close,  of  his  democracy  and  of  his 
religion  and  their  lessons  for  us. 

If  he  had  any  theory  of  democracy  it  was 
worded  in  an  autograph  he  once  wrote  for  an 
admirer,  which  reads:     "As  I  would  not  be  a 
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slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from 
this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no  democ- 
racy." There  is  about  that  statement  what  there 
was  about  all  that  he  said  or  did — a  glorified 
childlikeness,  a  high  and  reverent  simplicity 
which  puts  to  shame  all  accomplished  astuteness, 
and  which  mirrors  perfectly  the  faithful  and  true 
heart  which  God  chose  for  the  ruler  of  his  people. 
It  was  just  the  nature,  you  see,  in  its  simple, 
honest  democracy,  which  a  new  nation  like  this 
should  have  produced,  and  which  no  other  nation 
could  have  produced.  You  recall  Lowell's  tribute 
in  the  Commemoration  Ode : — 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 

Repeating  us  by  rote: 
For  him  her  Old  World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
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In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he: 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and  standing  like  a  tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

So  he  was :  the  type-man  of  the  country.  All 
the  conditions  of  his  life  in  all  its  phases  were  not 
irregular  or  exceptional,  but  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  a  new  and  simple  country.  The  same 
respect  for  labor,  won  in  the  school  of  hard  work ; 
the  same  unassuming  loyalty  to  the  simple  vir- 
tues ;  the  same  wise  judgment  which  had  learned 
in  emergencies  to  be  quick  and  sure;  the  same 
direct  and  clear  thought  about  problems, — these 
were  all  in  the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  feed 
with  a  faithful  and  true  heart,  and  to  rule  pru- 
dently with  all  his  power. 
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From  nowhere  else  than  a  new  land  like  this, 
could  have  come  the  unselfishness  and  generosity 
which  are  always  the  truest  elements  in  the  true 
democrat.  How  often  he  surprised  the  people  by 
a  clemency  which  made  even  his  opponents  love 
him  the  more  for  what  they  called  his  weakness — 
seeing  how  the  man  in  whom  God  had  fitly  em- 
bodied democracy  not  only  could  not  be  a  slave 
but  could  not  be  a  master. 

And  in  the  world  beyond  our  borders  he  is 
thought  of  chiefly  as  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
history  of  popular  government — of  democracy. 
He  would  have  liked  thus  to  be  honored.  But  we 
must  remember  that  he  accepted  and  enjoyed  the 
institutions  to  which  he  was  born;  that  he  was 
not  soured  by  his  own  intense  experience  of 
democracy's  weaknesses,  nor  would  he  have  been 
by  any  later  developments,  had  he  lived.  Yet  his 
dominant  interest  was  in  something  beyond  mere 
forms  of  government,  for  he  was,  as  Charnwood 
says,  "a  citizen  of  that  far  country  where  there 
is  neither  aristocrat  nor  democrat,"  and,  while 
he  formulated  no  political  theory,  he  showed,  in 
all  he  said  or  did,  a  most  unusual  sense  of  the 
possible  dignity  of  common  men  and  common 
things.  To  such  an  ideal  of  democracy  we  may 
well  turn  amid  the  confusing  issues  of  to-day  and 
find  in  it  a  light  to  guide  us  through  our  besetting 
darkness. 

Of  his  religion,  it  is  easy  and  grateful  to  speak 
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in  a  church  of  the  so-called  liberal  faith,  for  he 
was — if  ever  there  was  one — a  religious  liberal. 
Probably  no  other  speech  of  a  modern  statesman 
uses  so  unreservedly  the  language  of  intense  re- 
ligious feeling  as  does  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugu- 
ral, which  I  read  to  you  this  morning.  There  is 
nothing  conventional  about  it;  surely  the  occa- 
sion warranted  religious  expression;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  its  simple  sincerity.  Yet  Lincoln's  re- 
ligion, after  he  became  famous,  was  a  stock  sub- 
ject for  debate  among  his  old  associates.  Some 
said  that  he  was  a  Christian  but  didn't  know  it; 
others  said,  the  less  said  about  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian the  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  broke 
away  in  early  manhood  from  the  scheme  of 
traditional  Christian  theology.  He  rejected  be- 
lief in  miracles  and  in  the  literally  inspired 
accuracy  of  the  Bible.  He  rejected  belief  in  all 
priestly  authority,  or  the  authority  of  any  earthly 
society  called  the  Church.  And  then,  although 
totally  independent  of  creed,  he  used  to  go  and 
take  his  boys  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
loved  the  Bible,  knew  it  intimately,  and  within  a 
year  of  his  death  wrote,  "Take  all  of  this  book 
upon  reason  that  you  can  and  the  balance  upon 
faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man." 
The  New  Testament  and  what  he  called  the  true 
spirit  of  Christ  he  particularly  loved,  and  in  all 
seriousness  took  to  be  the  rule  of  life.  Yet  he  is 
said,  when  a  candidate,  to  have  confessed  that 
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he  was  no  Christian,  and  to  have  gone  on:  "I 
know  there  is  a  God  and  that  He  hates  injustice 
and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming  and  I  know 
that  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  and 
work  for  me,  and  I  think  He  has,  I  believe  I  am 
ready.  I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything. 
I  know  I  am  right  because  I  know  that  liberty  is 
right  for  Christ  teaches  it." 

When  people  said  he  had  no  religion  they  were 
thinking  of  his  remark  that  God  was  not  a  person. 
Just  what  he  meant  by  that  we  may  never  know. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  he  often  held  commune 
with  this  power  "not  a  person."  He  prayed  in- 
tently, valued  the  fact  that  others  prayed  for 
him,  used  the  language  of  the  prayer-book  as  no 
other  writer  has,  and  would  speak  of  prayer  with- 
out the  least  embarrassment,  in  talks  with  gen- 
erals and  statesmen.  And  so  at  the  end  of  four 
years  of  unsurpassed  trial,  at  the  crisis  of  his  fate, 
came  that  utterance  you  heard  this  morning.  He 
had  stood  alone  in  the  dark.  He  had  done  justly, 
he  had  loved  mercy,  he  had  walked  humbly 
with  his  God.  You  and  I  must  be  sure,  then, 
that  this  utterance  was  the  expression  of  the 
deepest  and  truest — because  the  simplest  and 
purest — religion  that  a  man  can  have. 

Then  his  whole  life  and  all  his  acts  were  those 
of  the  really  religious  man.  Patience,  gentleness, 
mercy,  humility,  the  passion  for  righteousness, 
purity, — these  are,  by  all  religions,  reckoned  to 
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be  virtues,  and  they  shone  with  radiance  in  this 
great  life.  In  the  treasure-store  of  legend  about 
his  personal  dealings  with  people  in  trouble,  with 
soldiers  in  distress,  there  is  a  Christ-like  quality 
which  we  cannot  attribute  to  fancy,  and  the  truth 
of  which  we  cannot  put  aside  lightly.  Such  a  story 
is  that  of  William  Scott,  a  lad  from  a  farm  in 
Vermont,  who  after  a  tremendous  march  in  the, 
Peninsula  Campaign  volunteered  to  do  double 
guard  duty  to  spare  a  sick  comrade,  slept  at  his 
post,  was  caught  and  sentenced  to  die.  The 
President  came  to  the  Army,  heard  of  him  and 
visited  him,  talked  about  the  farm,  looked  at  his 
mother's  photograph,  and  so  on.  Then  he  laid 
his  hands  on  the  boy's  shoulders  and  said:  "My 
boy,  you  are  not  going  to  be  shot.  I  believe  you 
when  you  tell  me  you  could  not  keep  awake.  I 
am  going  to  trust  you  and  send  you  back  to  the 
regiment,  but  I  have  been  put  to  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  on  your  account.  Now  what  I  want  tO' 
know  is  how  are  you  going  to  pay  my  bill."  Scott 
told  afterward  how  difficult  it  was  to  think  with 
his  fixed  expectation  of  death  suddenly  changed, 
but  how  he  managed  to  master  himself,  thank 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  reckon  up  how  with  his  pay, 
and  what  his  parents  could  raise  by  mortgage  on 
their  farm,  and  some  help  from  his  comrades,  he 
might  pay  the  bill  if  it  were  not  more  than  five 
or  six  hundred  dollars.  "But  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,"  said  the  President.     "My  bill 
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is  a  very  large  one.  Your  friends  cannot  pay  it, 
nor  your  bounty,  nor  the  farm,  nor  all  your  com- 
rades. There  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who 
can  pay  it,  and  his  name  is  William  Scott.  If 
from  this  day  William  Scott  does  his  duty  so  that 
when  he  comes  to  die  he  can  look  me  in  the  face 
as  he  does  now  and  say,  'I  have  kept  my  promise 
and  I  have  done  my  duty  as  a  soldier,'  then  my 
debt  will  be  paid.  Will  you  make  the  promise 
and  try  to  keep  it.^"  And  William  Scott  did 
promise,  and  not  very  long  after  was  desperately 
wounded  so  that  he  died,  but  not  before  he  could 
send  a  message  to  the  President  that  he  had  tried 
to  be  a  good  soldier,  and  would  have  paid  his  debt 
m  full  had  he  lived,  and  that  he  died  thinking  of 
Lincoln's  kind  face  and  thanking  him  for  the 
chance  he  gave  him  to  fall  like  a  soldier  in  battle. 
The  man  of  whom  such  a  story  is  told  was  living 
his  religion. 

And  so  he  was,  all  through  his  days.  On  his 
shoulders  he  bore  a  weight  of  care  and  pain  such 
as  few  other  men  have  ever  borne.  When  the 
struggle  was  over,  this  most  unrelenting  enemy 
to  the  project  of  the  Confederacy  was  the  one 
man  who  had  quite  purged  his  heart  and  mind  of 
all  hatred  or  even  anger  toward  the  South.  The 
South  saw  it,  and  generations  will  remember  it 
when  much  else  about  him  shall  have  faded.  It 
was  more  than  policy  with  him.  For  while  not 
many  conquerors   and  certainly  few  statesmen 
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have  been  able  to  withstand  the  hardening  and 
narrowing  of  their  sympathies  as  their  power  in- 
creased, here  was  a  man  the  natural  wealth  of 
whose  tender  compassion  became  all  the  richer 
as  in  the  stress  of  deadly  conflict  he  developed 
more  and  more  extraordinary  power.  This  was 
religion  lived!  Democracy  and  Religion — they 
shine  sublimely  in  his  life.  In  democracy  like 
his  and  religion  like  his  lies  the  hope  for  this 
new  day. 

"He  fed  them  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart, 
and  ruled  them  prudently  with  all  his  power." 
The  Shepherd  of  the  people — so  Phillips  Brooks 
named  him.  It  was  an  old  title  for  kings.  It 
might  have  been  fittingly  worn  by  this  democrat 
of  democrats.  He  gave  the  country  wisdom  when 
doubt  was  active,  inspiration  when  there  was 
faltering  by  the  way,  caution  when  rashness 
threatened,  and  calm,  clear,  trustful  cheerfulness 
through  many  dark,  anxious  hours.  He  fur- 
nished hungry,  heartsick  souls  with  sympathy 
and  consolation.  He  fed  his  fellow-citizens  with 
solemn  truths,  teaching  the  sacredness  of  govern- 
ment, the  wickedness  of  treason;  how  to  love 
truth  and  yet  be  charitable,  and  how  to  hate 
wrong  and  oppression  and  yet  not  treasure  one 
personal  injury  or  insult.  "He  fed  them  with  a 
faithful  and  true  heart."  Yes,  till  the  last.  For 
at  the  very  end,  there  he  stood  with  hands 
stretched  out  to  feed  the  South  with  mercy,  and 


the  North  with  charity,  and  the  whole  land  with 
peace.    And  then  came  the  tragic  end. 

But  it  was  not  the  end.  He  still  feeds  us,  my 
friends.  He  still  feeds  us  with  ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  religion  which  in  our  spiritual  hunger 
we  crave — the  love  and  fear  of  God  which  we 
most  need,  and  the  faithful  service  of  a  higher 
Master,  which  is  the  secret  of  real  brotherhood 
and  of  true  democracy.  So  fed,  so  quickened,  let 
us  "highly  resolve  that  this  nation  shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom."  God  help  us 
to  be  worthy  of  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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